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ever, one should be particularly critical in the use of this and sub-
sequent tables of proteins in nutrition. One must realize that there
is no general agreement concerning methods of estimating the nutri-
tive value of proteins. Consequently it has been necessary to employ
an arbitrary policy in preparing such tables. At best the numerical
data constitute only approximations of the actual nutritional value
of the proteins which they represent. Certainly one is not able to
make deductions from them concerning the relative value of pro-
teins in such general functions as growth., maintenance, reproduction,
and lactation. It must be assumed, until more refined analytical dis-
tinctions can be made, that the value of a protein in any one of
these functions is approximately similar with respect to all of them.
In general, as revealed by table II (Appendix), proteins of animal
origin have a higher nutritive value than those of any other class.
This is understandable, particularly in the case of milk and eggs,
since these proteins must provide all the amino acids required by
the young mammal or developing chick.
Whole eggs, which constitute a mixture of proteins, have a higher
nutritive value than any other source of protein known. However,
egg white, separated from the yolk, gives a rather low value, as
shown by the table.
Considerable difference of opinion has existed concerning the status
of casein and lactalbumin, the principal proteins of milk. It appears
that lactalbumin constitutes a better source of essential amino acids
than casein alone. Undoubtedly the method of isolating these pro-
teins influences in considerable measure their nutritive value. This
probably accounts for some of the early conclusions, 10 to 15 years
ago, that lactalbumin is an inferior protein. Dry heat is known to
lower the nutritive value of proteins if it is applied even for short
intervals of time. It appears that the limiting factor in casein is cystine
(Mitchell, '23-243), although that amino acid is not essential if an
adequate amount of methionine is present. Hence it is a common
practice to fortify casein with 0.05 to o.io per cent of cystine in studies
of rats if it is desired to feed this protein at a low level.
It is generally found that the proteins of liver, kidney, and heart
have higher nutritive values than those of skeletal muscle meats. As
pointed out by Mitchell, Beadles and Kruger ('27), the nutritional
value of meat is inversely dependent, in considerable measure, upon
its content of connective tissue. Hence some of the cheaper cuts of
meat, which contain large amounts of connective tissue, are distinctly
less valuable as sources of proteins. However, there is some supple-
mentary relation between connective tissue and the protein of muscle.
It appears that the nutritive values of sweetbreads, tripe, beef cheek
meat, and ox lips are definitely lower than those of skeletal muscles.